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Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 

A meeting of this board was held in Columbus 
on the 22d of October, in pursuance of a call pub- 
lished in the Ohio Cultivator. 

M. L. Sullivant, of Franklin was called to the 
chair, and D. Lapham, of Hamilton was appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

Letters were received and read from Dr. Kirt- 
land of Cuyahoga and Greenbury Keen of Portage, 
regretting their inability to attend the meeting of 
the board, and expressing a warm interest in the 
objects for which the board were appointed. 

After a full and free interchange of opinions on 
the several propositions and plans,for the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interest of Ohio, as em- 
bodied in the resolutions of the Convention held 
in this city on the 25th and 26th days of June 
last, the duty of preparing a memorial in accor- 
dance therewith, was committed to Joseph Ridg- 
way Jr., of Franklin, who was also requested to 
present the same to the legislature of Ohio at its 
approaching session, at an early day after its or- 
ganization. 

On motion it was, 

Resolved, That D. Lapham of Hamilton, and 
Gov. Trimble of Highland, be appointed to pre- 
pare an address to the farmers and friends of ag- 
riculture in Ohio, for publication in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, and other papers throughout the State, 
friendly to the cause of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

It was on motion, 

Resolved, That M. B. Bateham, Editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator, be requested to prepare, and 
cause to be printed and distributed, blank peti- 
tions, for the signature of those farmers and oth- 
ers who are favorable to the proposed measures, 
for the improvement of the agriculture of the 
State, at its approaching session. 

It was further, 

Resolved, That this board do recommend to the 
farmers and mechanics of the State to hold a 
Convention and Fair at the city of Columbus in 
the month of September or October next. (The 
days on which it wiil be held will be determined 
at some subsequent meeting of the Board.) 

The Board adjourned to meet again in this city 
on the tenth day of December next. 

M. L. SULLIVANT, Chairman. 

D. Lapnam, Secretary. 

How To mmpRovE THE Wueat Crop.—-Mr. S. 
E. Hitchcock, a purchaser of wheat at Sandusky, 
in remitting us a nnmber of subscriptions for the 


per 1000 bushels more than those farmers who 
when you ask them to read an agricultural pa- 
per, tell you they “‘know all about farming, and 
cannot learn anything from such papers.” I took 
in some wheat recently from Mr. Kelly of Kelly’s 
Island, that is worth to ship to Eastern millers 
$125 per 1000 bushels more than the average 
quality of the whaat that comes in by the rail 
road to this place.’ 


Hamilton Co. Agricultural Fair and 
the “Farmers College.” 


[In a letter from the President of the Ag. Society.) 
CarTHAGE, Hamilton co. O., Oct. 20, 1845. 


M. B. Batrenam, Esqa.— Dear Sir:— * * * 
The attendance atour Fair was good, consider- 
ing the fact, that we tread upon the graves of one 
or two societies, that have risen, flourished and 
fallen, onthe samespot. True, all the farmers of 
Hamilton county were not vresent, nor half of 
them. But there were good men and true, there 
—— to give evidence, that, in this world of 

umbug, agriculture was no humbug, and what 
is still more encouraging, many a farmer’s wife 
and daughter were there, with their produc- 
tions of the dairy, butter, sixteen or eighteen 
specimens, and oh how nice! Nothing of 
the kind could excel it; it looked as if made 
for sovereigns—and so it was, for we consider 
ourselves the very magnates of christendom; 
cheese that made John Bull think of Welsh rab- 
bit, and dream of everything that was good; his 
dreams were realized too, for a noble cheese was 
forthwith despatched in luscious slices in all di- 
rections, and after thorough diteing criticism, the 
most fastiduous taste, and hypercritical judgment 
could not find aught toset down in malice. We 
had needle-work of all kinds, from a fancy bed- 
quilt to a hearth rug; we had stockings and socks; 
we had carpets and coverlets in elegant variety; 
and we had grain sacks without seam or gore.— 
And last but not least, we had a most elegant ar- 
ticle of silk handkerchiefs made of cocoons reared, 
realed and spun in Hamilton county. It was not 
wove here, simply for lack of a loom, which, I be- 
lieve, we now no longer lack. Millions of money 
will be saved to our country, before fifty years roll 
around, by silk manufactures alone, and useful 
employment will be given to hosts of men, women 
and children. Do you sport an Ohio silk hanker- 
chief? If not, *tis time you did; you can be put 
on the track of one I think. We had plows, that 
in form and finish, were nice onem to orna- 
ment a palace, and pitchforks with mahogany 
handles, elegant enough to pitch a foot ball upon 
a ladies carpet, and horse shoes, that, for lightness 
and elegrance would not have disgraced the high- 
est polished heel of a gentleman’s boot. We had 
bulls, cows, heifers and calves of form and 
bloood equal to the best in any country, both for 


pape more dogs than sheep, in Hamilton co. 
vision they eat, aside from the sheep they 


whole family of them, sow and nine 


weigh over 100 pounds each. 





Cultivator, writes as follows: 


‘ Would that I could persuade every farmer in 
et a 

the 
farmers would get better prices as well as much 
larger yields per acre. I know a few reading far- 
mers in this region, who farm it systematically, 
and they get full one fourth more per acre, while 


Ohio to take the Cultivator; I should then 
better quality of wheat than I now do, an 


down to the original pacer. 


not thinking on all mattters with his fellows 


feeding and milking; we had sheep of various 
stocks and grades, but I must say that we can 


ou can’t Jook or listen in any direction day or 
night without seeing or hearing dogs; the of ; 

<ill, | temptations. 
would supply the poor house of the county, I 
guess. We had hogs, old and young, male and 
female, black and white, and our president had a 
igs, the 
latter of which, less than six months old would 
And we had 
horses, mares and colts, full bloods and all grades, 


We had enough to satisfy us that the society is 
growing in public favor; we are gradually increas- 
ing our list of members. Occasionally a member 


‘“‘Farmer’s Cottece” at Pleasant Hill will go 
up; the board of directors is organized, a site cho- 
sen and secured, and over 160 shares of $30 each 
already subscribed, and more being subscribed.— 
It is just the thing. and will not fail, for it is in 
good hands, and will be well managed. 

Yours, &c. 

JOHN W. CALDWELL. 





Ohio Elections —The Public Press—Claims of 
Agriculture. 


Our State election is now over; the battle (of 
words) is ended, and peace once more pervades 
the public mind. The same party that was in 
power last year will have an increased majority 
in the coming session of our legislature; and as 
there will not be so many party reform measures 
to discuss and adopt, it may reasonably be hoped 
that there will be time found the coming winter 
fora calm and deliberate consideration of mea- 
cures calculated to promote the productive in 
dustry of the State, and more fully develope its 
resources. The foundation of all our wealth and 
prosperity, is the cullivation of the soil; and if this 
great art of all arts is not encouraged and im- 
proved, so as not only to maintain but increase the 
present rate of production, it is in vain to look for 
relief from the incubus of debt and embarassment 
that now rests with crushing weight upon the 
giant powers of our young State. 

Will not the public press of Ohio, now it is a 
time of political quiet, lend their influence in awa- 
kening the public mind on this subject? Let our 
patriotic citizens, state officers and members of 
the legislature, give their attention for a short 
time to a consideration of the claims of Ohio agri- 
culture, and it cannot fail of being productive of 
good. This work has already begun, through the 
influence of the late Fairs and Exhibitions, but 
more elsewhere than in Ohio. 

In New York, the State Agricultural Fair ex- 
ceeded all the exhibitions of the kind that have 
preceded it; and the forty or more county exhibi- 
tions, together with the agricultural department 
of the American Institute, (all aided by State 
patronage) have been unusually successful in 
awakening and diffusing among the farmers of 
the Empire State, a spirit of improvement in the 
great business of producing the means of human 
sustenance and wealth. 

We give a few extract from the papers: 


AGRICULTURAL Fatrs, almost without exception, 
if we may believe the testimony of the local 
presses, have this year been uncommonly success- 
ful. We regard this as one of the most cheering 
signs of the times, indicating as it does that the 
people of this country are beginning to appreci- 
ate the relative importance of Agricultural pur- 
suits. The badge of the Farmer, will, ere long, 
become the sign of intellectual superiority, as it 
is now to some good extent of integrity and mor- 
al worth. There is no employment which furnish- 
es a more constant and healthful stimulus to the 
intellectual powers, or which is beset with fewer 
Why then should a farmer be a 
mere drudge, moving among the most beautiful 
creations of nature, with scarcely more conscious- 
ness of the ennobling tendency of his occupation 
than the brute he drives? This sort of farmers 
is annually becoming scarcer, and we trust the 
whole race will ere long disappear.—NVew York 
Tribune. 

Tue Strate Farr.—At every successive Fair 
there has been an increasing interest evinced,un- 
til now the enthusiasm has become so wide spread 


,| among all classes, that the question is not, have 





cludes to walk apart, we can only say we are sor 





their wheat is worth for milling from $60 to $100 


ry; we don’t expect all men to agree. 


takes his leave, but we don’t get disheartened or 
downcast about that; not being agreed he con- 





you been there? but rather, have you not been 
there? 

-| One of the best evidences of this deepening and 
pervading interest, is the increased attendance of 
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ladies, whose presence is thus calculated to dignify | dent—a vigorous, a virtuous, and a moral nation, | sion. An address was delivered by the President 


and adorn the useful in the farmer’s life. Four 


years ago their attendance was limited. The num- | 


ber has increased from year to year, until at the 
late festival at Utica, at least one half of the vis- 
itors were ladies. 


tend these exhibitions. They came there with 
their fathers, brothers and mothers, to com- 
memorate the great Harvest Home of New York. 

We allude to this circumstance because noth- 


ing can be more calculated to render agricultural | 


exhibitions popular with our people,who are noted 
for the respect they entertain for the fair sex.— 
Their influence in forming the tone otf public 
opinion is of inconceivable moment, and, there- 
fore, we hail their presence upon such occasions, | 
not only ascaleulated to enhance the pleasures of 
the hour, but as tending to give interest to the 
occupation of the farmer, and .o elevate the life 
of manual labor to that position which it should 
occupy in the minds of the rising generation of| 
our republic. 

It requires but little perception to see that farm- 
ing is becoming fashionable in this country.—| 
Young men of position, wealth and education, 
now pride themselves upon having a fine:y man-_ 
aged farm, and a superior breed of stock. At 
the late fair, we met young men of fortune and 
finished education scarcely in their majority, who 
have become farmers, and who pointed with a 
peculiar pride to the articles they had raised for 
exhibition. The influence of such examples is 
scarcely to be estimated. Ten years since, such | 
was the diseased state of public opinion in rela- 
tion to farming, they would have been almost 
ashamed to acknowledge they were farmers. But 
those days of sickly sentimentality have passed, | 
and a healthier and sounder tone is infused 
throughout. the State, and we may hope, through- 
out the Union. The cultivation of the soil is now | 
regarded with a real pride. The toil-hardened | 


Many from distant parts of the | 
State, and of a class too, who do not usually at-| 


agriculture must ever be be fostered and cherish- 
ed above all other pursuits. The free, pure, 
mountain breeze lends enchantment to liberty; 


whilst the impure, sickly and enervating atmos- | 


phere of a dense and crowded city saps every 
principle of national greatness and individual 


|liberty and happiness; it destroys the energy of| 


body and soul, and degenerates man into a mere 
brute. Contrast fora moment, the healthy and 
| vigorous stripling of the country with the weak 
and sickly city boy; the virtuous innocence of the 
one, with the bold, the vicious and the immoral 


habits of the other; the strictness of integrity of 


of the Society 


, Alfred Phelps, Esq. 

The Ashtabula county Fair is represented as 
rather a slim af-fair. We are not surprised at 
|this when we observe how small a subscription 
|list our paper hasin that county, and find that 
even the officers of the society do not take inter- 
lest enough in it to inform us when and where 
their exhibition is to be held, or send any account 
of it after it is past! Weclip the following ex- 
tracts from a communication respecting the show, 
in the Conneaut Reporter: 


‘The Court House was crowded with beauty 





entirely devoid of it,— but were we seeking it in| 


‘of our statesmen, and we are not alone in this. | 


/and in fact all the great men of our nation have 


the one, with the almost total want of it in the! and fashion. Allseemed to have gathered to see 
other, and then say whether we are doing justice | what other had to exhibit, taking special care not 
to our country while we are doing so little for the | to enrich the exhibition with anything save their 
interests of agriculture. Men may boast of large own fine persons and agreeable conversation.— 
cities and splendid manufacturing towns; ‘but | Here friends met friends, from different parts of 
little do they reflect upon the evils that grow up the county, and all were as social as if they had 
with them; little do they reflect that many large been at an evening party. But all this had little 
cities make many small pigmie. “Virtue,” °tis | to do with Agriculture or Domestic Manufactures; 
said, ‘when banished from your cities, takes ref- | for the dresses, as well as the fashions exhibited, 
uge in the country; and we may add, that pa- bore strong evidence of having been imported. 
triotism always finds a home at the farmer’s hearth, There were some articles of domestic manufac- 





| whether in the winter or summer of nation’s pros- ture shown, but the duties of the committees 


perity—whether amid the chilling blasts of adver- | could not have been arduous. It was ‘“Hobson’s 
sity, or under the genial rays of her sun of pros- choice; searce indeed were the articles to rank 
perity. We would not say that a city could be second best. 
J ‘The second day wasespecially appropriated to 
| pa vigor and innocence, most | the exhibition of stock, ete. The day was fine, 
certainly should we go first to the country to look ‘and I expected to have heard the neighing of 
for it. : steeds, the looing of herds, and the bleating of 
‘We have ever regarded agriculture as the flocks; but those whose anticipations ran high, 
grand—the national calling of this people—that were destined again to disappointment. Bug- 
would and should claim the serious consideration | gies innumerable quietly rolied in and unloaded 
their genteel freight, but all come to see; the du- 
ties of committee-men were not more arduous 
than on the day preceding. 


all its virtuous 


Such men as Wasnincton, Jerrerson, Jackson 





regarded it in that light.’ 


Of Lake county we have the same complaints 


Lorain Co. Board of Agriculture. to make; the only information we have received 


hand, and the sunburnt face are no longer es-| The friends of agriculture in Lorain co., are 
teemed a reproach. Labor is approaching the | leading the way right manfully in the formation 
true dignity of ‘ts position, while the devotees of of Township Farmers’ Clubs. Will not other 
indolence begin to be estimated as they should be, | counties on the Reserve, and elsewhere, follow | 


from there is a notice in the Cleveland Herald, 
which says: 

‘ We are sorry to see by the report of proceed- 
ings that the exhibition was not as spirited as usu- 


in a Republic like ours.—Albany Argus. 

State AGricutturaL Fair.—We have been 
highly gratified with the increasing interest of the 
Agricultural exhibitions annually held in the 
name of our State. The warm cordiality which has 
always prevailed there—the calm.satisfactory,(and 
we might almost add, unalloyed) pleasure of those 
who have attended them distinguished too by an 
universal sobriety, which we may now proudly 
deem one of our most glorious national character- 
istics—are objects which must delight every good 
man and patriot. But the gratification of the day 
—though it has its pleasing perpetuity in remem- 
brance—is in itself transient. We value more 
highly the permanent and widely distributed bless- 
ings which these societies diffuse throughout all 
countries where they are instituted. Our lim- 
its compel us to passover briefly the proof of a 
proposition which we apprehend that few persons 
would dispute. 

We are gratified in being able to state that 
those men whom we have chosen as our legisla- 
tors, differing upon many other topics, unite cor- 
dially upon this—that such societies tend to make 
us more satisfied with the most pure, happy and 
necessary i gv of mankind—that their 
direct aim and tendency is to give such a direc- 
tion to agricultural labor as shall render it more 
agreeable and refined, and at least double its pro- 
duction, and at the same time diminish the num- 


their examplet We find the following notice in 
| the Elyria Sentinel: 

| To the farmers of Lorain county: 

| GENTLEMEN:—The County Agricultural Board, 
‘appointed at the Convention held recently in 
| Oberlin, has now perfected its organization, and 
entered upon the discharge of its duties. 


| Dr. Eber. W. Hubbard has been unanimously 


elected chairman, Albert A. Bliss, Esq., Treasurer, | 


and Norton S. Townshend Secretary. 
Thetpropriety of making the Presidents of town- 
\ship associations corresponding members of the 
County Board, it is hoped will be generally ap- 
parent. These officers will therefore be so con- 
sidered in future. 
| The Board would respectfully urge that im- 
_mediate attention be given to the formation of an 
| measure approved and recommended by your con- 
|vention. And if in any place the presence, and 
| assistance of members of the Board is desired in 
effecting such an organization, they will hold 
| themselves in readiness to render any service in 
their power. 


Chemistry and vegetable Physiology either in or | 
It may 
|not be the good fortune of every individual to 
;make a valuable discovery, of the application of | 


| out of school, during the coming winter. 


Agricultural Association, in every township, a 


The Poard aiso recommend to all their young 
| friends, both gentlemen and ladies, the study of 


‘al. Theaddress was delivered by Mr. Silas Axtell. 
At the plowing match, but three teams were en- 
tered for competition. ‘lhe time given to plow 
one fourth of an acre was one hour. The pre- 
mium of $5,00 was awarded to Mr. John Carroll, 
/and the second of $3,00 to Mr. Robert Murray.— 
| Mr. Muray completed the job in 45 minutes. 





\Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Exhibition at 
Dayton. 
| The exhibition of the Montgomery County Ag- 
|ricultural Society, and Dayton Mechanics’ Associ- 
ation came off pursuant to notice on the 23d and 
| 24th ult. 
The agricuitural show was pronounced the best 
ever held in the county. The display of cattle 
_was indeed very fine, and afforded good evidence 
| of Se cant improvement. There were 62 
‘head of neat cattle exhibited, a large proportion 
of them thorough bred Durham and grade stock. 
The Messrs. Harrold of Clark county had eight of 
their fine Durhams there, which together with 
those of Judge Holt, Col. Patridge, Mr. Harries, 
| Mr. Steele and several others of Montgomery, will 
| not suffer by comparison with any in the State. 
|The grade and common stock also were very re- 
|spectable, and several of the cows were said to 
be remarkable milkers. We noticed among the 
/owners and judges of cattle, there was very great 
|contrariety of opinions as to the relative merits of 


| the different animals, their breeds, form, value 


either of these sciences to farming or gardening, 


ber of those who, annually, leaving peaceful | 
homes in the country, swell the jostling throng, | 
already too great, which through the avenues of| 
trade, rushes to seek the favors of that Mammon | 
who seldom makes happy those whom he most en- | 


j ao ( l L « . . | . 
riches.— Buffalo Commercial Advertiser | The Geauga county Agricultural Show was 


? | held at Chardon on the 7th and 8thult. The dis- 
rine fieet momsl | 
(<7 The following just sentiments are from the | play of cattle and other farm stock was not so nu- 


Wayne Co. (O.) Democrat, and were uttered in| merous as usual, owing to the severe drought of 
referring to the proceedings of the Agricultural | jast summer causing a greater part to be sent away; 
Convention at Columbus: | but those shown are represented as being very 

‘We havea deep and an abiding interest in| fine and giving evidence of improvement. The 
anything that pertains tothe interests of agricul-| exhibition of domestic manufactures is said to 
ture. If we wish to remain a free and indepen-| have been superior to that of any former occa- 


but a general knowledge of these and other kin- 

dred branches is necessary to secure the greatest 

benefit desirable from the discoveries of others. 
Sec’y C. B. 


with reference to fattening or milking qualities, 
&c., and as a necessary consequence, some dis- 
| satisfaction was felt in regard to the award of pre- 


| 


‘miums. This is nearly always the case, to ajgreater 
or less extent, at such exhtbitions, but it will be 
|found to cease in proportion as farmers become 
accustomed to attending good shows, and better 
|understand the merits of the different breeds of 
cattle, and the rules by which they should be 
| judged. 

Of Horses there was also a very good show, 
numbering 30 head; and among them were sev- 
eral thorough bred stallions, from imported and 
Kentucky stock, that were of great merit and 
beauty. These are beginning to effect great im- 
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provement on the breed of horses of that region, | ble display with specimens of their workmanship, 
by crossing with those ot a heavier form, as was considering the shortness of time for prepartion, 
shown by many of the colts exhibited. |} and their disappointment in not getting the City 
Of sheep and swine there was but a meagre! Hall, as was expected. The rooms at the old 
show. We were surprised at this, epecially as it) Mansion House were the best that could be ob- 
regards swine, they being so important a part of | tained, and were very inconvenient. This de- 
the products of that county. There seems to be, | terred some from sending their articles, and pre- 
throughout all central and southern Ohio, a per- | vented many, especially the ladies, from attending 
fect apathy atthe present time, in reference to|as expected. It was evident, however, that the 
any improvement in the breed of hogs. This | right spirit is awakened at Dayton, and another 
probably has arisen in part, from some disappoint- | year will show its results, both among the farmers 
ment of the expectations that were excited by | and the mechanics. 
the exravagant praises bestowed on the Berk-| Notice was given that at the close of the exhibi- 
shires, by some persons afew years ago. At any tion an address would be delivered by the Editor 
rate, we are convinced that the apathy is unrea- of the Ohio Cultivator, but as there was no oppor- 
sonable and unwise, and that it will be found af- | tunity for seating, or even standing an audience, 
ter a short time that much improvement can be | he very properly, as we thought, excused himself 
effected in this important staple of Ohio agricul-| with a few brief remarks. 
ture. We advise the farmers of Montgomery to| The following persons were elected officers of 
look to this. ‘the Montgomery County Agricultural Society, for 
One suggestion here, in reference to the man-| the ensuing year. President, Col. H. Protzman; 
ner of exhibiting cattle, and other stock, at these | Vice President, D. Kiler; Secretary, Robt. W. 
exhibitions. We are convinced, by much experi-| Steele; Treasurer, R. P. Brown; Exct. Committee, 
ence and observation, that it will be found vastly P. C. Williams, I. N. Patridge, Jefferson Patter- 
more convenient and satisfactory to have all the | son, I. A. Inskeep, Wm. Brown, H. 8. Williams; 
animals where they can be seen leisurely ut one | Marshal, Geo. Owen. 
time, by judges and spectators, say for fouror five| (~- We will give the Constitution and Officers 
hours, instead of only bringing those of a partic-| of the Mechanics’ Association at another time. 
ular class or age into a ring, to be seen a few} _ — 
minutes, then hurrying them away to make room| Subsoil Plowing for Corn —Inquiry. 
for others. : | Mr. Barenam:—lI wish to inquire of you some- 
The best plan is, to select a clean dry field or | thing in reference to subsoil plowing for corn.— 
common, as near the town as may be, on which, My land is Creek Bottom, very deep, sandy, and 
put up a range or two of temporary post, with @| naturally rich; now I wish to know whether I 
single rail, to which the cattle should be fastened; /ecan use the subsoil plow to any great advantage 
and along a “ence, or elsewhere, make pens for }on it, and ifso, whether it is best to subsoil it this 
sheep andswine. These erections will of course, | fall, or merely plow it this fall, and subsoil it in 
require an outlay of a few dollars expense, but | tne spring; also the manner in which you proceed 





by borrowing the materials, or preserving them | 
from year to year, the amount is very trifling, and | 
will be more than made up by the increased in- | 
terest and attendance it would secure. 

Of Plows there were a large number exhibited, | 
most ot them of excellent form and workman- | 
ship. The trial of these took place on the morn-| 
ing of the second day, and formed avery inter- | 
esting part of the exhibition. A subsoil plow, be- | 
longing to Mr. R. W. Steele, was put in operation | 
to gratify the spectators. Our friend Whiteley, of | 
Springfield, took the premium on sod plows, and | 
Ths. Wilmington, of Brant, for his self cleaning | 
plow (for bottom land) Mr. Franklin’s plow was | 
much admired, and by many was thought equal | 
to Mr. Whiteley’s; while plows made by Mr. 
Butsch, and by Messrs. Anderson & Walsh, and 
Bowden & Paine of Piqua, were not far behind 
any others in point of finish and execution.— 
(Are there no good plows manufaetured at Day- 
ton! 

9 aati Wheat Drill and Corn Planter, of 
which mention was made in our last, was exhib- 
ited by Mr. Connelly, and attracted much notice. 
(We understand that arrangements have been | 
made for manufacturing a number of these ma- 


in subsoil plowing. Yours, &e. 
L. WELTY. 


Tuscarawas co., O., Oct. 1845. 


Remarks.—Subsoil plowing will not be found 
of any great advantage on ‘deep sandy rich soils.’ 
This plow, as we have before remarked, is de- 
signed especially for the improvement of shallow 
and clayey soils, such as have a hard subsoil or 
pan just below the depth usually plowed, which 
prevents the free escape of superabundant water, 
and does not allow the roots of crops to descend 
as far as they would otherwise do in search of 
food and moisture. It does not bring the bottom 
soil on to the top, asin ordinary deep plowing, 
but simply vet 14 up and loosens it, then lets it 
fall back into its place again. In working, the 
subsoil plow follows immediately after a common 
plow and enters the ground to the depth of eight 
to twelve inches below the ordinary furrow, and 
fills it nearly full with the loosened subsoil, which 
is of course covered again by the next round of 
the forward plow. 

We would advise Mr. Welty, if his land has 
been long under cultivation, to plow this fall from 
four to six inches deeper than ever before, by run- 
ning one plow (of the common kind) behind 





chines at pee Another ingenious machine, 
called Todd’s Seed Planter was also exhibited, and 


from examination and certificates produced, we | S¥rface. 


should think it valuable for planting corn, &c. 

The Dinner at Swaynie’s hotel, deserves notice 
in connection with the cattle show. Whatever 
defects there may have been in the getting up and 
management of other parts of the two days’ per- 
formances, we saw nothing at fault here—unless 
it wag the rapid manner in which the good things 
were disposed of by the large number of hale 
farmers present, owing, we presume, to their 
anxiety to resume their observations at the show- 

ard. 

, Of the Domestic, or Ladies’department, of the 
farmers’ show, we can say but little; as the rooms 
were so inconvenient and crowded that no one 
could see what was exhibited. (This will be rem- 
edied next year by using the City Hall, now 
nearly finished.) There were some six or eight 
lots of butter, most of which was very good— 
such as would greatly shame those who supply 
our city markets. There were, also, beautiful 
blankets, coverlets, carpets, and specimens of 
knitting and needle work, highly creditable to the 
rain of Montgomery, though far less numerous 
than we shall expect to see there next year. 

The Mechanics of Dayton made a very credita- 





another, so as to bring the fresh earth on to the 
A dressing of stable manure, with the 
|addition of lime or leached ashes, will also be 
found of much advantage. Then plow as usual 
ao spring, and a good crop may be expected. 
—Eb. 
Letter from T. C, Peters. 

| Burraxo, Oct. 22, 1845. 

| Dairy Department of the New York State Fair— 

Market Prospccts—Hams and Shoulders wanted 

— Compliment to Dr. Raymond. 

Dear Batenam: You call upon me for some 1n- 
}formation about the N. Y. State Fair; or rather 
a deparment of it which was partially in my 
charge—cheese. 

The show of cheese was very large, and by far 
better than at any previous exhibition. It was 
mostly from Oneida and Herkimer counties.— 
There could not have been less than 18,000 lbs. 
in all; and it is gratifying tosay there was not 
one pound of poor cheese among the whole.— 
Cheese making, in a few of those central coun- 
ties, has arrived at great perfection ; principally 
because they make a business of making coop 
cheese. Every thing is carried on systematically, 
and with great care and skill. The competitors, 




















in many instances, gave written statements of 
their manner of making the cheese, in detail.— 
Those statements were hended over to the offi- 
cers of the Society,—and it is to be hoped they 
will be published in the annual transactions, as 
they embody a great amount of useful informa- 
tion on that suqject. 

We can make as good cheese in this country as 
can be made anywhere in the world. We only 
want to take pains—do things a little more by 
rule, and not quite so much by guess. As I was 
not of the Butter Committee, I cannot say much 
in relation thereto. The few samples I did ex- 
amine were very good, but the show was not 
large. As I am the gentleman last up, allow me 
to call up my friend Mr. Lapp, before sitting 
down, for I am sure he must have seen much 
to interest him, albeit he got bagged a little at 
Bagg’s. Let us hear him. 

The prospect for prices of grain and provisions 
is flattering. Pork will be searce, and high; beef 
will not be so scarce, but it will bear a good price. 

There is now no doubt on the subject of a short 
crop, not only in Great Br.tain, but on the conti- 
nent, and to an extent that will absorb our entire 
surplus. There is also little ifany doubt but that 
the duty on Indian meal will be taken off, for a 
season, at least. 

I want some good house in Ohio tosend me 
some good hams and shoulders this fall, anda 
few barrels or kegs of good lard. If you know of 
any man who has a good article in this line, tell 
him to send them along. We deal in all those 
thing, also in tallow, and a shipment of that arti- 
cle would bring a good price just novv. 

Ifany of your friends want barley, we possess 
great facilities for buying and shipping, as our 
storehouse is on the railroad, in the midst of a 
fine barley region. 

I am glad to see you notice Dr. Raymond, (now 
of Cincinnati.) He is every way worthy of the 
confidence and patronage of the farmers of the 
West. He is one of the best chemists in the 
county. I have known him long and well, and 
hence I feel great interest in all that concerns 
him. Very truly, yours, &c., 

T. C. Perers. 
Backeyes among the Vankees!-Pur- 
chasing Fine Sheep at the East. 

In speaking of the great Fair at Utica, we men- 
tioned that several Ohio sheep farmers were pre- 
sent, and intended going farther east to examine 
some of the flocks of fine sheep in New England, 
with the intention of making purchases. The 
following letters from our friends, Ladd and 
Brown, will be read with interest by all concern- 
ed in sheep raising. Their enterprise and pub- 
lic spirit is worthy of all praise. We think how- 
ever that their remarks on Merino sheep must be 
taken with a small grain of allowance, as they 
are both known to have been somewhat prepos- 
sessed in favor of the Saxons.—Ep. 


LETTER FROM WM. H. LADD AND JOHN BROWN. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1845. 


M. B. Barenam—Respected Friend:—Since lea- 
ving Utica, we have been, and are, engaged in 
examining the best flocks of Saxony and Merino 
sheep in New York and New England. Our ob- 
ject is to obtain some of the choicest sheep which 
are to be found, for the purpose of breeding.— 
We have already examined most of the best 
flocks which the manufacturers and wool dealers 
could point out to us, and have succeeded even 
beyond our expectation in getting to select from 
such of them as we desired. We have visited a 
number of flocks of Merino celebrated for yielding 
a great weight of fleece, hoping to find something 
which on account of yielding a greater amount of 
fine wool would be more valuable than any with 
which we have been acquainted, but are so far 
disappointed; having ascertained to entire satis- 
faction that the great weight consist in an ex- 
cess of gum and grease, and not pure wool. We 
have found it somewhat difficult to obtain pure 
blooded Saxony ap: on account of the loose 
breeding induced by the mania for heavy fleeces. 
We have however succeeded in finding a few 
excellent flocks, the b'ood of which is undoubt- 
edly pure as imported, and have purchased from 
them. We shall be similarly engaged for some 
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time yet, being determined to spare neither time 
nor trouble in obtaining the best the country can 
afford, animals such as will need no high sound- 
ing names to recommend them, their own merits 
being sufficient. 

We attended the Fair and Cattle Show at Litch- 
field, Conn., and found there that such a prefer- 
ance was given to sheep which are mooted «i dis- 
posed to much gum and grease, that Yankee in- 
genuity has actually got to supplying the defi- 
ciency, when any exist, by greasing the sheep 
with = oil, &c., in order that they may collect 
more dirt, and appear of a darker color. We do 
not give publicity to this as a rumor which we 
heard but as a fact, of which we saw the proof 
With our own eyes. 

Respectfully 
WM. H. LADD, 
JOHN BROWN, 
Letter from Mr. Brown. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1245. 

M. B. Batenam, Esq.— Dear Sir:—In one of the 
late numbers of the Ohio Cultivator, our (Perkins 
& Brown's) flock of sheep received more than jus- 
tice from you, in being noticed as a flock of ‘about 
thirteen hundred, mostly pure Saxons;’ there be- 
ing not more than fifty or sixty pure Saxons in it. 
Our flock is made up of our pick of a few sheep 
from each of a large number of the choicest Meri- 
no flocks(or what their owners call Merino flocks) 
that we could find in the United States, and of 
such lambs as we have bred from the ewes so se- 
lected by our own pure Saxon bucks. The bucks 
we might spare are from such a cross, and we 
sell them at $10 and upwards. We have but few 
(ifany) pure Saxon bucks to spare as yet. 

Crean Woot vs. York anp Dirt.—We would 
be glad to test the comparative value of Saxon and 
Merino fleeces with any or all of the holders of 
gummy Merinoes in the United States, by having 
a given number of fleeces from males and females 
scoured, sorted and valued by a committee of three 
of the best manufacturers of our acquaintance in 
the Union, (say Samuel Lawrence, Horatio N. 
Slater, and Thomas Musgrove.) Please imsert 
this in the Cultivator with the letter. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
PERKINS & BROWN. 
(Of Akron, O.) 





Ma. P. Bucktncuam, of Putnam, Ohio, writes 
us as follows:— 

‘Mr. Howard, of Albany, has purchased for 
me four Paular Merino sheep, (one six year old 
buck of Mr. Blakely, of Conn., one buck lamb and 
two ewes of Mr. Jewett, of Vermont.) They will 
arrive here about the 1st of November. The buck 
from Mr. Blakely, is spoken of by good judges as 
avery superior animal. I send you enclosed a 
small sample of his wool, of 15 months growth, 
taken from the lower part of he shoulder.* Mr. 
Blakely sold his clip last year to Mr. Lawrence 
for 52 cents per lb. The fleece of this buck weigh- 
ed 84 lbs. of clean Washed wool. 

But after getting good sheep, at great expense 
and trouble, they are no less likely than others 
to be killed by the thousands of pet wolves that 
prowl about the country under the name of dogs. 
And I hope that if our Legislature will not tax 
their owners, the coming winter, they will at 
least rate their scalps, as deserving as much 
bounty asthe wild varmints which do far less 
mischief. They (the dogs) have already begun 
their winter pastime in this vicinity, having kill- 
ed a score or more of sheep in the neighborhood 
within a week past; so that for safety we have to 
keep our flocks under lock and key.’ 

*The sample is remarkably long, and quite fine 
for so great a weight of fleece.—Ep. 





More Sseer Kmumc.— Mr. Philo Burr, of 
Worthington, in this county, informs us that he 
had 27 sheep killed by dogs in one night last 
week. Also, that a ncishbor of kis, Mr. C. Pinney, 
had six very fine Merino bucks killed in the same 
way, last month. He says the farmers of that 
township will all petition for a tax on dogs, as 
soon as the Leghlatntt is assembled. ell, if 
the farmers will show that they are in earnest in 
the matter, something will be done; otherwise 











their petitions, as heretofore, will only be made 
the subject of jokes and dog-geral rhymes by their 
humble servants. 
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The Ohio State Board of Agriculture it will be 
seen by a notice in another column, held a meet- 
ing according to appointment on the 22d ult.— 
There was not a full attendance, but all was 
accomplished that could well be done at the pre- 
sent time. An address from the Board will pro- 
bably appear in our next number; the memorial 
to the legislature is in good hands; and we will 
see that petitions are prepared and circulated 
for signatures in due time. Another meeting of 
the board is appointed to be held on the tenth of 
December, for the purpose of conferring with the 
committees of the legislature, and urging the 
claims of agriculture upon the attention of that 
body. 

Now, farmers of Ohio! you see that the work is 
progressing, as farasitcan be done by others;— 
will you second their efforts by adopting measures 
for your own advancement, and exciting a spirit 
of improvement among your neighbors? 





To Correspondents.—Several letters and com- 
munications, as usual, arrived too late for inser- 
tion in this number—others are delayed for want 
of room, or lack of time to investigate the sub- 
jects. 


(<> Remarks on Milk Cellars, and the Magnet- 
ic Telegraph, are again crowded out. Could n’t 
help it. 


Poetry, to gain admittance in our columns, 
must be such as is calculated to exert some bene- 
ficial influence on the mind of the reader, besides 
affording amusement. 





Mechanics, as well as farmers, should read the 
series of excellent articles addressed ‘to Farmers,’ 
by L. A. Hine, now in course of publication in 
our columns. 


Implement and Seed Agency in New York— 
Read the advertisement of A. B. Allen, Esq., on 
last page. Heis well known as an experienced 
judge of all matters relating to agriculture, and 
is eminently deserving the confidence and pat- 
ronage of all who may desire assistance in pro- 
curing articles in his line from the East. 


Fruit Trees.—Now is a good time to plant them. 
—See advertisements of J. Fisher, and others in 
this paper. 





The Weevil, is said to have been very injurious 
to wheat, in granaries, stacks &c., in the south- 
western States, this fall. If any of readers are 
troubled with these varmints or any other kinds 
of wheat insects this fall, we wish they would 
send us a few in aletter. We want them to sit 
for their portraits to be taken. 


Colman’s Agriculture—Part iv, we find is far 
more interesting and instructive than we were 


led to anticipate from the titlesof the chapters.— | P 


We shall try to find room for an extract or two in 
our next. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says Mr. 
Colman ‘ has recently returned from Europe,’ but 
that is amistake. He expects to remain there at 
least a year longer. Only four parts out of ten of 
his work are as yet published. 





Mustard Seed Wanted at Cincinnati.—See the 
advertisement of Mr. Saville, on last page. 





A word to Editors.—The Cincinnati Gazerte 
copies our account of the mustard seed culture 
in Ohio, published in the Cultivator of Sept. 15, 
and credits the State Journal, in which paper it 
appeared without credit, a few days since; and 
the Cleveland Herald, with many other papers, 
published our account of the sale of Messrs. Ren- 
ick’s cattle, some two months after it occurred, and 
credited it to the Marion Eagle! Now we simply 
wish to inquire, if it would not be more satistac- 
tory to the readers of these very respectable jour- 
nals, and more creditable to their editors, if they 
were to copy such articles directly from our pages 
before they become stale, and give credit where 
it belongs ? 

We do not often complain of this matter of 
credit, though we have daily reason to do so; but 
where, as in the above named cases, the infor- 
mation cost us expense and travel, it is, to say the 
least, very unfair to robusin that way; especial- 
ly as our enterprise is a new one, and has to de- 
pend largely on such credits for the means of be- 
coming known. 

PHILLADELHHIA ManuracturepD Mustarp.—We 
have distributed a number of the canisters of mus- 
tard manufactured by the Messrs. Fell, from Ohio 
seed, and all who have tried it pronounce it supe- 
rior to any they have ever before used. We learn 
the article can be obtained at wholesale by Messrs. 
Yorke. Brasheurs & Hewson, Cincinnati, and in 
a short time it will be for sale at the store of John 
Miller, Columbus. We might add a large num- 
ber of testimonials respecting its quality, but our 
space will not permit at present; (see further no- 
tice in Ohio State Journal of Oct. 23d.) 


Tue Macnetic TELecrarn, it is expected will 
be in operation between Poston, New York and 
Buffalo, by the first of January next, and between 
New York, Philadelphia and Harrisburg, by the 
first of December. Then hurra for Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Columbus and Cincinnati! When will 
you be this way, friend O’Rielly? 





Great Price for Wool.--Query! 

We find the following in a late number of the 
the Cincinnati Chronicle:— 

‘Oxn1o Woot Cir.—In some parts of Ohio the 
growth of wool is now an important object with 
agriculturists. The number of sheep have been 
greatly increased within a few years; and as an 
article of export it amounts this year to probably 
not less than {two millions of pounds. The price 
of this article is almost entirely a clear gain to the 


farmers of Ohio; for sheep are easily sustained, 


and the trouble and labor of caring tor them is 
not very great. 

‘What we were about to say, however, was, 
that not only does Ohio produce a great quantity 
of wool, but itproduces some of the best fleeces of 
the country. Some of the wool produced in Ohio, 
is pronounced superior to any ever offered in the 
Eastern market. One of the best flocks which 
have come within our notice in Ohio, is that of 
Mr. Hildebrand, of Stark county, near Massillon. 
We are informed that Mr. Hildebrand’s fleece 
was actually sold in Lowell for one dollar per 

ound, which is three times the common price. 

his was entirely owing to the superior quality 
of the article. This led us to inquire whether his 
fiock was not imported! Whether it was not se- 
lected of peculiar breeds! We are informed this 
is not the case. “Mr. H.'s flock are chiefly a mix- 
ture of Merino and common sheep. It is an Am- 
erican and an Ohio flock. This speaks the strong- 
est language for the climate, soil, and good cul- 
ture, which attended this flock.’ 


Remarks.—We copy the foregoing for the pur- 
ose of correcting an erroneous impression which 
it is sure to create in the minds of a majority of 
readers. We have no desire to detract in the 
least from the reputation of Mr. Hildebrand’s 
sheep, nor to underrate the Ss of sheep 
farming in Ohio; but such exaggerated state- 
ments as the foregoing, in regard to the price of 
wool, are calculated to mislead and disappoint the 
public, and injure the cause they were intended 
to promote. 

he editor of the Chronicle must have been 
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misinformed respecting the price at which Mr. 
Hilderbrand’s wool was sold the present year, or 
else the price named was only for the very finest 
of his clip, after being sorted by the manufacturer, 
taking only a small portion from each of the best 
fleeces, and after being cleansed in a manner that 
reduces the weight nearly one-half. This, all 
will admit, is not a common or proper way of 
stating the price of wool—nor do we believe that 
it was purchased by the Messrs. Lawrence in 
this manner. 

At our visit to Mr. Hilderbrand’s, in August 
last, he informed us that he had sent his clip of 
wool to Boston, but had not yet received returns 
from it. He also informed us that his last year’s 
clip {1046,) was sent to the same market, and 
sold for 44 to 60 cents per |b., according to the 
quality—(some of his sheep being finer than oth- 
ers.) It was estimated it would lose 38 to 48 per 
cent in cleansing. This year the price of wool 
has been somewhat lower than the last, but we 
believe Mr. Hildebrand made such improvements 
in the quality and condition of his fleeces as pro- 
bably enables him to obtain as — price as last 
year, and the top price of the market, but not $1 
per lb.; nor is near that price necessary to make 
raising fine wool profitable business for Ohio far- 
mers—especially if they can be protected from 
the great losses now annually sustained from 
dogs.—Ep. O. CuLtivaTor. 

Pr Farming in Illinois.—We invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the acvertisement of Mr. 
Thillaber in this paper. From information we 
possess, we think the property is most advanta- 
geously located, and would make a good invest- 
ment for a person of industry and some capital. 
Mr. T. informs us that he raised 3,200 bushels of 
very superior wheat on the adjoining farm this 
summer. 











Thanksgiving in Ohio.—Gov. Barttey has issu- 
ed his Proclamation, setting apart Thursday, the 
20th day of the present month,as a day of Thanks- 
giving and Prayer in this State. We hope this 
time-honored and American custom will be strict- 
ly and religiously observed by the people of Ohio; 
and of all men, the rrmers of this country have 
the most reason to be grateful, for the blessings 
a bountiful providence has bestowed in return for 
their labors the past years. 





Curse ror EncLanp.—The new packet ship, 
Washington Irving, of Poston, takes out 500,000 
lbs. of cheese, amongst other articles of provis- 
ions. 





Propuctive Pumpkin Vine.— Mr. Charles Story, 
of Washington county, Ohio, raised the present 
year, from one pumpkin vine, sixteen pumpkins 
of the first quality, weighing as follows: 60, 56, 
51, 48, 44, 44, 43, 40, 40, 39, 38, 36, 36, 34, 33, 
33—total 675 pounds.. Who can beat this? 

Yours, &c. J. P. Weerner. 

Round Bottom, Washington co., O. 





The weather has been very dry and pleasant 
for two or three weeks past. 





MistTakEs AND Omissions may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivator to subscribers, and we 
will thank our friends to inform us thereof in all 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 
ever to do so without taxing us with postage if 
possible,) missing numbers will at all times be 
supplied. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





We are indebted for the following, to a lady of 
Utica, whose skill in the arts of housewifery, we 
have reason to know, is not often excelled: 

To make Johnny cake.—Take two large cups of 
meal, one cup of flour, and one cup of sour milk; 
one egg, one table spoonful of molasses, and a 
tea spoonful of saleratus (dissolved)—mix thor- 
oughly, and add sufficient sweet milk to cause the 
batter to spread in the pans; then bake in the 
usual wav. 

Rice Pudding.—One cup of clean rice, and 
nine cups of new milk, a piece of butter the size 








of a small hen’s egg, a little salt, and sweeten to 


suit taste—some add a few raisins and a little 
spice or lemon. Bake in a slow oven, but do 
not bake dry. It is best eaten when cold. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Flowers - Friendship. 

The season of flowers is drawing to a close.— 
But their varied charms have an unyielding hoid 
on our affections. Yes, w- love the flowers, and 
we hear with regret their funeral knell sounding 
through the tress. The withering frown of au- 
tumn has desolated their charms. Its chilling 
breath has shrouded themin death. But their in- 
fluence is felt andacknowledged. Their pursua- 
sive eloquence, we trust, will not be in vain. 

No! with their parting breath they exclaim, go 
cherish and cultivate the more lasting flowers of 
the mind! You behold in us, but a faint emblem 
of the fragrance and beauty that should flourish 
and grow in the heart’s luxuriant clime, where 
the noblest aspirations of the soul germinate, and 
where the unrivaled flowers of pure affection, 
and exalted friendship should bloom in exuber- 
ance. Yes— 


There is a lovely fragrant flower, 
Of rare and matchless worth; 

It blooms but in one hallowed bower, 
Its germ is not of earth. 


Ah! no! a richer soil it boasts, 
A warmer, milder clime, 

Where feeling’s current mingles most, 
Where sources pure combine. 


Tis with its sweet, undfolding bloom, 
We find the charm to blend, 

That bids the drooping mind from gloom, 
With cheering hope ascend. 


We'll cherish then this twineing flower! 
We'll shield it from tha blast! 

Our hearts shall be its holy bower, 
While time’s career shall last! 


Yes! friendship! ’tis thy brilliant hue, 
That brightens life’s dark scene, 

That gives us impulse fresh and new, 
To stem its boistrous stream. 


Nor yet, through time’s career alone, 
Thy fragrance may we share; 

But when we reach our native HOME, 
More perfect find thee there. 


Loydsville, O. R.N. 





The Hero. 
{Sung at the late exhibition of the Oberlin Agricultural Society.] 
My father was a farmer good, 
With corn and beef in plenty, 
I mow’d, and hoed, and held the plow, 
And longed for one and twenty. 
For [ had quite a martial turn, 
And scorn’d the looing cattle; 
I burned to wear a uniform, 
Hear drum and see a battle. 


My birth-day came; my father urged, 
But stoutly I resisted; 
My sister wept, my mother prayed; 
But off I went and °listed. 
They march’d me on through wet and dry, 
To tunes more loud than charming; 
But lugging knapsack, box and gun, 
Was harder work than farming. 


We met the foe,—the cannon roar’d, 
The crimson tide was flowing; 

The frightful death-groans filled my ears, 
I wish’d that I was mowing! 

I lost my leg,—the foe came on, 
They had me in their clutches; 

I starved in prison till the peace, 
Then hobbled home on crutches, 


In Iowa they weigh pork by putting a plank 
across a rail, with the hog on one end, and then 


piling stones enough on the other end to balance; 
then guess at theweight of the stones! 








‘The woman who regularly reads the newspa- 
per (Cultivator) will be much the more suitable 
companion for a well informed husband, and ex- 


ert far more influence in the family, than she oth- 
er wise could.’ 











MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 
" Mechanics and their Imp rovement. 


[Extracts from an address delivered at the opening of the first 
course of lectures before the Mechanics’ Literary and Benevolent 


Society of Poughkeepsie. N. Y., by Prof. A. Porrea,now Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. | 


[Concluded from our last—p. 158] 


But how can young men, situated as the me- 
chanic and apprentice are, still make great udva- 
ces in useful knowledge! and why should they do 
it? 

First, then, as to the manner in which it may 
be done. You will perceive, here, thatl suppose 
the young mechanic to continue his accustomed 
occupations, and that too, with no remission ot 
industry or zeal. He is, in this respect, to do all 
that the most scrupulous could ask, and yet he 
shall have time enough and means enough, to make 
great attainments in useful knowledge. 

He shall have time enough. You have not fail- 
ed to discover, before this, that a man’s achieve- 
ments do not depend upon the time allowed him. 
They depend, rather. on his energy and spirit.— 
To a listless, lethargic, idle man, you might give 
ages, and he would effect nothing; whereas, a 
man, full of fire, and bent on some great end, 
seems to have the art of converting his minutes 
into hours. Husbanding every moment, with a 
miser’s care, he accomplishes, in those little frag- 
ments of leisure, which most men think nothing 
of wasting, works that might seem to have re- 
quired years, for minutes, multiplied, swell at 
last into years; and many a one, whose apology it 
is, that he lost only a moment here, and a monent 
there, willat length find when he reaches the 
age of fifty or sixty, that these little moments 
have expanded into years, long years, which stand 
a melancholy blank in the history of his life. It 
is related of the celebrated Madame Campan, that 
she composed one or more of those works, which 
have been so popular, during the brief intervals 
which were accustomed to elapse between the 
moment of her obeying the summons to dinner 
and that of sitting down at table. Lord Brougham, 
whose labors present such a miracle to the schol- 
ar of these degenerate days; who, in addition to 
his cares and labors in the courts and in parlament, 
sufficient of themselves to overwhelm ordinary 
men, finds time to master all the discoveries of 
modern science; to place himself in the very 
front rank of writers and inquirers; nay, to write 
books on natural theology, who can be seen at one 
hour, probing the abuses in the public charities of 
the country; at the next, investigating the state 
of popular education, and giving to that education 
new impulse; and, perhaps, before the day closes, 
bestowing a last revision on some work designed 
for the instruction or entertainment of the common 
people; this man tells us, as the secret of his labors, 
that he has work cut out for every moment, and 
that he never postpones for an hour what can be 
done now. And another name, [John Wesley,) 
associated with, or rather, under Providence, ihe 
source and strength of, one of the greatest reli- 
gious movements recorded in history; a name 
which will ever be quoted as an example of en- 
ergy and moral power,—can hardly be recalled, 
without thinking of that favorite motto of his,— 
always in haste, but never in a hurry. 

Here, then, is the way in which you can make 
time for the pursuit of knowledge. It is by gath- 
ering up the fragments, that nothing be lost; by 
hvarding them with a frugal care, or rather by 
spending them with a provident liberality, in lay- 
ing up stores of useful science, which, at some 
future day, will repay you a hundred fold. Con- 
sider, for a moment, what those fragments amount 
toin a year. It will be admitted, I presume, 
that, after meeting all the claims of your business, 
your family, your health, and your religion, you 
can still save, out of every day, in ‘ odd ends’ 
of time, nearly, if not quite, two hours—which 
is about one eighth of all the hours not spent in 
sleep. Thus, one eighth of the whole of life may 
be devoted to intellectual improvement; amount- 
ing (should a man life to the age of three score) 
to almost eight entire years. And is that all!— 
Far from it. These brief intervals for study, re- 
curring each day, and several times a day, will, 
if improved, supply constant materials for inter- 
esting thought, during your hours of labor; so that 
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not only may knowledge be acquired, while you 
are poring over books, but that knowledge can be 
digested and incorporated with the very substance 
of the mind, while you are at work; ney, can ac- 
tually be amplified and enriched by the new ap- 
plication and illustrations which will be sugges- 


ted by your pursuits, or by intercourse with | 


others. 


And to this, be it observed, the present state of 


the arts is eminently conducive. That division of 
labor, which is so often adverted to, as one of the 
distinguished features of modern industry, and 
which has found its way into every kind of me- 
chanical labor, is not more favorable to the pro- 
duction and perfecting of material fabrics, than it 
is, when properly improved, to the cultivation 
and elevation of the human mind. It is often 
objected to such division, that, by simplifying la- 
bor, and superseding, in consequence, much of 
the thought and care formerly necessary, it tends 
to degrade the artisan into a mere machine.— 
And so it does, if the artisan chooses to be degra- 


ded; chooses to spend the leisure, thus given him, | 


in astate of mere mental vacancy. But why 
should he not consider it as a precious gift trom 
heaven; as so much time rescued from toil, and 
designed for intellectual and moral improvement? 
To the reflecting and philanthro pic mind, this is 
the highest end of all those grand inventions, de- 
vised by modern genius, to abridge or supersede, 
human labor. They are not intended, by Provi- 
dence, simply to pour wealth into the coffers of 
the few, not even to augment the merely. physi- 
cal enjoyments of the many. Their aim, rather 
and above all, is, toredeem a large portion of that 
time which has hitherto been given to exhausting 
labor; but which, henceforth, can and should be 
devoted to elevating the intellectual, moral and 
religious condition of the workman. 

Viewing the subject in this light. I think Ido 
not exaggerate when I say that a mechanic, in 
these days, may in effect, devote nearly one quar- 
ter of his time to mental improvement; or, which 


is the same thing, he may, in the course of an or- | 
dinary life save, for the best and most important | 
of all purposes, the entire space of twelve or fif- | 
teen years, which, as usually spent is worst than | 
And what facilities does he not enjoy, | 
tor the profitable employment of those years!— | 


wasted. 


Good books have become so abundant and cheap, 
that a man of very limited means can still possess 
himeelf of a vast fund of knowledge; in addition 


to which, public libraries are now so richly fur-| 


nisked, and are conducted on such liberal princi- 


ples, that there is hardly anything useful in sci-| 
ence, or elegant in literature, to which the youth-| 


ful student may not have access,—lI had almost 
said, without money and without price. And 
this knowledge has, in modern works, been stu- 
diously adapted to the unlearned; is in many in-| 
stances illustrated for the special benefit of the | 
mechanic and the laboring man; and is rendered | 
equally attaective and simple,by meansof anecdotes | 
engravings and maps. In addition to all this, the | 
mechanic is invited to lectures, which, though 
they may not be sufficient toinstruct him fully on 
any subject, are yet most useful in awakening a 
spirit of enquiry; in spreading before him an out- 
line of the ground over which he ought to travel; 
and in supplying him with hints, for the direction 
of his route. And all these, be it remembered, 
are means and appliances offered only to the mod- 
ern inquirer In the days of Franklin and Rit-| 
tenhouse, and those other selt-made men 
whom I have referred, books were scarce; public 
lectures unknown; and public libraries as barren 
as they were scarce. Is it too much, then to ask 
of the young men of our day, that enjoying as 
they do, more of leisure and immeasureably greater 
facilities for improvement, they should at Jeast en- 


deavor to emulate such bright examples! 
* * o * * * 


Pa 


ani a! ~~ 
Yo the Farmers. 
SCIENCE ELEVATES THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 

Let me not be understood as using the term 
science in a limited sense. It is broad, and prop- 
erly embraces every species of learning that does 
not strictly belong to art. The distinction be- 
tween science and art is, that the former has ref- 
erence to natural things as they are, while the 
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latter includes all matters of human invention by 
which natural objects are changed in form, and of 
imitation by which they are represented. The 
| scientific is of eternal existence, and is learned by 
discovery, while the artistic originates with the 
ingenuity or invention of man. 
While scientific knowledge is of great value to 
the farmer, as well as every other person of enter- 
prize,in facilitating the accumulation of the means 
of elevated existence, let no one think that this is 
| the full measure of its benefit. If this be considered 
| the limitof its utility, then I pronounce it a curse, 
| because it only panders to destructive avarice, 
| the most baneful passion of the heart. Instead 
(of strengtnening this overwhelming passion 
| which is predominant in minds of limited expan- 
sion, | look toscience as the only means by which 
| avarice can be overcome, and with it the black 
| horde of crimes, frauds, extortions and oppressions 
| which are its legitimate offspring. It is calcula- 
| ted in its very nature, to elevate the human char- 
jacter above everything base, degrading and low, 
and invest her devotees with the dignity of true 
| manhood. 

1. Science elevates the character by developing 
|the mind. The mind is a generic term which 
|includes everything which distinguishes man 
|from the lower animals—to wit: the intellect, 
| the moral sentiments, and the susceptibilities. — 
/The mind actsin proportion to the extent of its 
|capitai. Its capital is found, Ist, in its own in- 
| ate resources, 2d, in the objects of investiga- 
| tion that fill the universe which it has the pow- 
jer of appropriating to its own use. A mind weak 
jin the first species of capital, may become strong 
| by industry in acquiring the second; and the 
/mind strong in the first, is weak without the aid 
lof the capital acquired by study. The reasoning 
|faculties are so constituted that their power and 
accuracy of investigation depends upon the data 
they possess. Creation abounds with this data, 
which is subject to the will of intelligent beings. 
But it is useless.to demonstrate the fact, that the 
mind is subject to the laws of development, for it 
is acknowledged by all, declared by universal ex- 
periance, and written in the consciousnes of every 
individual 

2. Elevation of character is in proportion to 
mental development. I take the ground that the 
| natural exercise of our mental faculties, is, in all 
cases, the right exercise of them. What is men- 
| tal sovereignty! It is the supremacy of the intel- 
lect and moral sentiments over all our conduct, 
and the complete subjugation of the passions or 
propensities. This is natural. Wrong and deg- 
redation of character result from the weakness’ 
of the sovereign power on the one hand, and the 
desperate strength which the passions acquire on 
theother. Thisisan unnatural condition. Now, 
science appeals to the intellect and sentiments, 
and consequently secures their sovereignty. All 
iniquity and wrong with which the world is filled, 
appeal to the passions, and hence, the conflict 
continually waged between science or mental de- 
velopment, and wrong, or the lawlessness of the 
passions. Ail strength which the intellect and 
moral sentiments acquire, tends to the true and 
the good; provided, always, that their develop- 
ment proceeds pari passee, an{ neither be neglect- 
ed atthe expense of the other. The intellect 
sheds her light on the path of rectitude;—the 
moral sentiments take cognizance of the way, 
and urge the individual forward according to 
their strength. But how doesscience elevate the 
character! I answer: 

3. By enabling man to know himself. The 
great secret of all the wickedness of the world is, 
the want of self-knowledge and self appreciation. 
W hat is it to know ourselves! It is to see clear- 
ly the position of humanity in the economy of 
God—to know for what we live and for what we 
die. Itis to estimate truly the value of Man in 
the great chain of being. What can the ignor- 
ant person know of these momentous subjects!— 
To him the sun rises and sets—the moon and the 
nightly host break the gloom of darkness—the sea- 
sons pass and return—the rains descend—the 
harvest succeeds the sowing—the flocks and 
herds gambol upon a thousand hills—the waters 
abound with the finny tribes—the groves are vo- 
cal with choristers of nature—and man is born, 
passes a few years in eating, drinking, toiling, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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sleeping and suffering, then passes away,—but 
these are to him merely incidents of the day that 
pass without making an impression upon his mind. 
He takes uo note of even the :nost palpable objects 
of creation, to say nothing of the magnificence of 
every department of nature as revealed by the 
light of science. Never having magnified his vis- 
ion by the aid of the microscope, he sees no beauty 
in the insects that crawl at his feet and swarm in 
the sunbeam, but rather regards them,with much 
else that exists, as deformities of nature. He 
knows nothing of the harmony that prevails, and 
the wonderful marks of design exhibited through 
the illimitable creation. Hence he can have little 
knowledge of Him who has ordered all things so 
gloriously; neither can he estimate the majesty of 
man in Hisdiviue economy. To properly care 
for an object we must truly know its value.— 
Hence, man to elevate himself in all that is good 
and noble must have some conception of the 
greatness of humanity. Hence the want of self- 
knowledge induces degradation of character. I 
want no better evidence of the ignorance and 
mental barrenness of a man, than to know that 
he is vicious and unaspiring. He may be repu- 
ted as learned, but he has not looked into the es- 
sence of things, his emotions have not been en- 
kindled, his soul has not been expanded by the 
spirit of science. His studies have been super- 
ficial he has not drunk deep of the pierien spring. 

4. Science teaches us our destiny, and to what 
we live. This is religious science. In learning 
ourselves, we also learn our relations to the world, 
our fellows and our Creator, whence result our du- 
ties and obligations, and a knowledge of the end 
of life, which is, to be great and good. These 
things are truly appreciated by the aid of know}- 
edge and development alone, and he only, who 
is spiritually as well as literally scientific, ex- 
hibits the sublime dignity of human nature. This 
is religion; and the reason why there is so much 
profession and so little practice of her virtues is, 
that the religion professed is barren of science 
her real essence. Religious science is intimately 
and inseperably connected with all other branch- 
es of learning, and all are necessary to a full, am- 
ple and complete development. While I have no 
confidence in the learning of those who are not 
educated in religions science, I also have no con- 
fidence in the religion of him who is ignorant of 
all kinds of science. If such individuals have 
any Virtue, it does not spring from the depth of 
the soul. They are not so wedded to righteous- 
ness, as, let come what will, they will not forsake 
her pleasant paths. 

5. Butsays one, there are exceptions which 
prove too strong for your rules thus laid down.— 
There are many learned men who are not as good 
as they are learned, and there are many ignorant 
persons whose virtues are an ornament to human- 
ity. As to the first, let me say, that they have 
studied for selfish and venal purposes. They 
have not bowed to science from a pure devotion, 
and consequently have not experienced her soul- 
stirring and regenerating power. They are not 
so learned as they are reputed to be. As to 
the latter, they are either restrained by fear or led 
along by habit in which there is no merit, or else 
they have looked into themselves and read upon 
the broad tablet of their consciousness, their val- 
ue as intellectual beings, their duty and destiny. 
Such have more wisdom than they are accredited, 
and are a law unto themselves, a law understood 
by self-knowledge. 

6. If, then, science is so essential to elevation 
of character, what is the duty of the people? Is 
it not to make everything subservient to its acqui- 
sition! All are solemnly bound to make life a 
period of constant study and progress in great- 
ness and goodness. To this end alone should all 
wealth be devoted. These matters being under- 
stood, what becomes of that avarice which clings 
to the dollar as the choicest treasure of life? 

Cincinnati, O. L. A. HINE. 





Analysis of Soils. —Farmers who have been giv- 
ing some attention to agricultural chemistry, and 
wish to have their soils analysed, are referred to 
an advertisement on our last page. Dr. Ray- 
mond, who was formerly a resident of Buffalo, N. 
Y., we know to be a man of science, and we be- 





lieve is well qualified to perform such analysis. 
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A word about Hogs- Woburn and Berkshire. 


Don’t be alarmed! ye anti-Berkshire men who may glance at the above; we are not going to at-| give force to our moral and physical capacities; 
tempt a revival of the Berkshire pig speculation that raged in this country about five years ago.— | anything that sets us to thinking, and to enqui- 
We were never warm advocates of that or any other particular breed of hogs, nor are we prepared | ring, will be an operation upon the mind that will 


to say what breed is best, all things considered, for the farmers of Ohio. t 
is much room for improvement in this important staple of our State, and it becomes those interested | 


to give the subject their attention. 


aware there are some that will think they cannot 
| make any further improvement, and that there is 
nothing more that they can usefully learn; now 
| while I profess not to be one of this number, and 
jam an humble enquirer for more light, I hope 
| those who are already wise enough will not with- 
| hold their support from this society, but that they 
| will take as much pleasure in teaching the ignor- 
| ant, as the ignorant will take in learning of them; 
| and tosuch as may be sufficiently enlightened to 
| need no instruction, | hereby enter my protest 
| against their hiding their light under a bushel. 

| ‘Associations of this kind are well calculated to 
| cause us to read, to enquire, and to adopt means 
|of systematic improvement. They are the means 
| of collecting into a common fund, the experiance 
\of good, practical farmers, which is again to be 
| distributed for the common benefit of all. And 
| yet another important advantage we may expect 
| from this society, will be the effect it will have up- 
| on our minds and upon our feelings. It will awa- 
'ken among us a spirit of emulation, and this will 





But we do say, that there | certainly improve it. 
‘It belongs to us, as a natural and a convention- 


We should be pleased if some experienced pork-raiser, familiar | al rignt, to cherish and pro:ect our interests; and 
with the different breeds would give us a chapter on hogs. 


| when we see merchants forming toards of trade, 


The above cut is a portrait that appeared in the Western Farmer and Gardener three or four years | and obtaining laws to promote their interests— 
ago, of a sow pig called Bernice; a cross of Woburn and Berksbire, the property of Dr. Martin of the manufacturers forming corporations, and ask- 


Kentucky. To our mind it represents as perfect a 


specimen of the pork genus as we have seen. | Dg for laws to protect them in their business— 


The editor in speaking of Bernice, says, ‘she was weighed in our presence on the 25th of May when | the mechanics forming their trades unions, and 
only eight months and seven days old, and her weight was three hundred and fifty four pounds! True, | combinations to extend their trades and support 


she had been fed on mush and milk and other good things, but then wnat a weight! 
her! could anything of the hog kind excel her in all her points? 


And look at) their prices—the doctors forming medical societies 


We think not.’ |and getting laws to protect the profession from 





Letter from C. J. Fell and Brother. 


The Mustard Seed Crop, Market and 
Manufacture. 
[We gave a partof the substance of the follow- 
ing letter in our paper of Sept. 15, but had not 
room for the whole.—Ep.] 


PHILavepuia, Sept. 2, 1845. 


M. B. Batenam, Esqa.—Dear Sir:—We have 
your favor of the 27th Aug., stating that our pub- 
lication of the results of Mr. Parmlee’s last year 
crop of brown mustard seed had induced many 
farmers in Ohio to engage in its culture to some 
extent this year, and wishing us to inform you 
at what price we would take the crop of mus- 
tard seed which has been raised in Ohio this 
year. In reply we can say that no new mustard 
seed has yet reached market, and of course there 
is no price yet fixed for the article, yet as you say 
we may have been instrumental in inducing the 
Ohio farmers to engage in the business, with the 
hope of obtaining last year’s prices, and as we are 
desirous of securing the whole crop of brown seed, 
we hereby authorize you to say to your Ohio 
friends,that all Ohio’brown mustard seed of as good 
quality as Mr. Parmelee’s last year’s crop, which 
may be sent direct to us over the improvements of 
Pennsylvania via Pittshuagh, and which reaches 
here by the Ist of November, we will pay the 
same price we paid Mr. Parmelee last year, say 
8 cts. per pound, and for that of inferior quality a 
proportionate price, and to avoid all dispute, we 
are willing that the weighmaster should send you 
samples of such crops, and for you to compare 
them with the sample of Mr. Ps. last year’s crop, 
and say what deduction in price should be made. 
You will observe that we want the whole crop, and 
to obtain it we offer at once amarket at a high price, 
and shall not expect to be injured by persons who 
are not familiar with purchasers, tampering with 
speculators, and should any person not give us the 
Jirst opportunity of purchasing his seed, but ‘RUN 
the market to our injury, we shall exercise our 
own irterest in rejecting his crop or not. 

In order that your friends in Ohio may know 
how we handle seed with our new machinery 
and improvements, we have sent to you a 
box containing 48 canisters of our mustard made 
from Ohio brown mustard seed, which you will 
oblige us by distributing to such persons as 
you think proper. You will observe that it is un- 
like any mustard heretofore manufactured in this 
country, being entirely free from hull or black 
specks, and altogether, such an article as will 


| quacks, and their interests from injury—and the 
command the demands, and thus enable us to|awyer still more adroit, making and expounding 
continue to pay cash for mustard seed. And let| and administering the law to suit themselves,and 
us here caution the consumers of mustard against | !@ying heavy burthens upon the public, without 
imperfectly manufactured mustard, or such as; %° much as touching the least of them with their 


| 


contains the hull. We have known dangerous | little finger; and our rulers, many of whom make 


sickness produced by a continued use of mustard | 


with the bran in it, the hull, when wet, contain-| 
ing 2n active bilter poison. 


We keep clear of contracts for an article which | 
is to be produced and delivered more than a year | 
hence, considering that as manufacturers the risk | 
of a profitable sale of the manufactured mustard is | 
as much as prudent business men ought to take.) 
Yet if capital, energy and manufacturing skill| 
will avail anything, we hope not to disappoint) 
the growers of mustard seed in 1846. We have, 
invested a large capital in the necessary machinery 
and mills for the manufacture of mustard, and in- 
tend to continue the purchase of seed as long as | 
its manufacture will return us a living profit. 

In conclusion, let us say, that we consider the 
farmers of Ohio fortunate in having one to edit 
an agricultural paper in their State, who not only 
points them to the best crops, and the best mode 
of culture, but who also leaves no stone unturned 
to point them to the best markets for the products 
of theirlabor. Hoping that your efforts to pro- 
mote their interests will be appreciated, and that, 
they may embrace the privilege of drawing for 
years, instruction and interest from your val- 
uable sheet, we are 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
C. J. FELL & BROTHER. 


Advantages and duties of Agricultural 
Societies. 

Extracts of JOHN B. BAYLESS’ Address deliv- 
ered at the formation of the Jefferson co. O., Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

‘We are taught by an old proverb, that when we 
know what is the disease, it is half cured, and I 
think we have cause to rejoice, that as agricultu- 
rists that is now our case! our associating to in- 
crease our knowledge and improve our practice 
of agriculture, proves that we have knowledge 
enough to know that we are ignorant, and that 
we have now come to the resolution to use our 
best exertions in an aggregated, as well asin our 
separate capacity, to improve our minds,’and to'do 
all we can to cure ourselves of the evil malady of 
ignorance, and all our superstitious prejudices 
in favor of the old ways——determined to en- 
quire for better, and follow old ways no longer 
than until we can find better new ones. I am 


| commencement of our duties. 
organized its agricultural society, it recommended 


politics a trade increasing our public debts, and 
our taxes until the extiaordinary spectacle is 
produced, that while science and competition js 
making everything better and cheaper, govern- 
ment is almost the only thing that is getting worse 
and more costly; the only thing that advances 
backwards; and thus while the farming interest 
embraces more than five times the number and 
value of all the rest combined, it asks and gets 
the least public favors, and is subjected to nearly 
all the public burthens, and yet furnishes the 
bright and patient example of doing it almost 
without a murmur! 

‘But the organization of this society is only the 
When the State 


auxiliary societies to be formed in every county. 
The farmers of this county have now responded 
to this call; the duty of recommending township 
associations now devolves upon us for the pur- 
pose of carrying the benefits of our institution to 
every family in the county. Lyceums and deba- 
ting associations are common and popular, and if 
we can persuade them toturn their attention to 
an agricultural lyceum in every towns ip, and 
thus give a useful direction to this popular incli- 
nation, we shall have even in this, accomplished 
enough to justify us in this association. If the 
township societies were to meet every month, for 
an interchange of sentiments, and the discussion 
of agricultural questions, this would soon lead to 
taking ogricultural papers by almost every farmer 
in the county, as well as the establishment of 
small agricultural libraries; and nothing in my 
view is so well calculated to make our societies so 
useful, so cheap and so diffusive. The next step 
in the career of usefulness that presents itself to 
my mind is the establishment of a county scien- 
tific agricultural school, or college, which should 
be done on a farm, where the languages, and the 
higher branches of science should be taught, and, 
also, where the principles of good husbandry, em- 
bracing horticulture and domestic economy should 
be practised as well as taught; here students 
should learn to work as well as study; in this way 
I apprehend the institution might be made to pay 
the principal part of its expenses, and besides the 
economy of the project, it has several other strong 
reasons to recommend it. Since the fall of man, 
he is doomed to get his bread by the sweat of his 





























brow; the merciful results of this sentence, in| 
found in the fact, that considerable exercise is | 
necessary to health and the enjoyment of life, and 
this exercise may as well be useful, as useless, 
and if useful, affords the additional inducement 
of furnishing at one and the same time, both food 
and physic without expense. 

‘Look at a young gentleman returned from Col- 
lege, pale, weak, emaciated and sickly, a subject 
for the nurse at home, and who has no idea that 
he should do anything but hunt office and govern. 
Let labor go hand in hand with study, and I be- 
lieve so far from the time spent in labor being a 
loss to the student, it would be a mental as 
well as a physical gain, and that he would really 
learn more in the same time when his system 
was in good case, produced by useful exercise, 
than he would without it; and when he finished 
his education and returned home,with rosy cheeks, 
strong and athletic body, eyes sparkling with vi- 
vacity he would be the noblest work of God, 
able and ready usefully to run the race before him; 
and with hand and head, with body and mind 
capable of serving and ornamenting society in 
any situation that fortune or providence may 
piace him. 

‘An institution of this kind would be almost as 
useful a school tu the parents as to the children, 
if properly conducted, and its operations frequent- 
ly examined. It should be a pattern farm, where 
improving the land should be done upon scien- 
tific and successful principles: where the best 
stock was kept and raised; where, in short, agri- 
culture, horticulture and domestic economy would 
be taught and pracsiced upon scientific, and use- 
ful principles, and the arts and sciences taught 
the fullest practical extent. 

‘Having now briefly considered some of the 
principal advantages of an agricultural association 
as affecting the improvement of its members, it 
remains our duty to consider the next most im- 
portant object of such associations, and in my 
opinion, that is the improvement and most skilful 
cultivation ot our old dear motherearth. She has 
produced us, she feeds and clothes us, without 
money and without price. the bounties of her 
tich breast, to reap and to graze; yet experience 
proves to us that if we make no filial returns, we 
shall exhaust her power to support us. But she 
is as bountiful as she is generous, and returns our 
grateful attention in the most useful and abundant 
manner; and her abundant and rich returns are 
ten-fold greater than any fflial duties in our pow- 
er to contrbute. 

‘Necessity compelled our friends in the east.to 
form agricultural societies to repair the ruins bad 
management produced. Our own experience and 
their success should stimulate us in this good work, 
before we reduce our land to useless sterility. It 
is more easy and cheap to maintain the productive 
power of our land than it is to restore it after we 
have exhausted it. Here we have a good soil, 
with abundant and cheap means to improve with, 
and it is a duty we owe ourselves and our poster- 
ity to usetheminaproper manner. An industri- 
ous and skilfud farmer will make poor land rich, 
while a lazy ignorant one will make rich land 
poor; and it is a cowardly abandonment of our 
duty to stop just long enough ina place to ruin it, 
and then run off for Texas or Oregon, to live 
among savages; such conduct is also criminal as 
well as cowardly, and should therefore be subject 
to the penal laws. Continue zealously to promote 
the objects of our association, and you will soon 
produce a change that will make it more desirable 
jor the people of the new, as well as of the old 
world to come here among us, than any induce- 
ments they can present for us to leave here and 
go elsewhere. When we shall have succeeded 
in marrying science and labor, and cause them to 
be generally diffused, we shall see the good ef- 
fects of directing the hand of labor by an enlight- 
ened and thinking head. The earth will smile 
and blossom, and return almost to its Paradisacal 
state. Besides, it is humiliating to see such an 
extensive desire to wander after new fields to 
wear out, and like wandering Arabs, strangers 
to all the endearing asssociations connected with 
the words “native home.” 


1? Snort ApveERTiseMENTS, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will he inserted atthe rate of six cents per line, for the 
first insertion, and three cents for the second and each subsequen 
tnsertion. 4 ][ 
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English News-The Markets, &c. 
Rise in the price of breadstuffs and American pro- 
visions——Failure of the Potatoe crop, &c. 


The arriva's from England, since our fast, have had considerable 
influence on the prices of most kinds of farm products in this coun- 
try; and it is now considered quite certain that a foreign demand 
will exist for a year to come, sufficient to absorb all the surplus grairz 
and provisions of this country, and thus ensure remunerating prices 
to farmers, 


The steamship Great Britain arrived on the 15th ult., bringing 
dates to September 27, with accounts of the return of bad weather 
and the certainty of great damage to the unfinished harvest, and an 
extensive failure of the potatoe crop, both in England and on the 
continent, and a consequent rapid rise in the price of flour, causing 
extensive orders to be sent to Canada and the United States. In- 
creased activity was also manifested in the demand for American 
provisions of all kinds This news immediately caused an advance 
of prices, with much speculation in flour, &c., throughout this coun- 
try, which continued till the arrival of the steamship Hibernia, on 
the 19th ult., bringing seven days later intelligence. 

The news by this arrival, (to Oct. 4,) represented the weaher and 
general prospect as rather more favorable. Large arrivals of flour 
from Canadaand the United Staies, together with the continued 
high rate of duties, had checked speculation, and prevented large 
orders from being sent to this country; consequently, prices declined 
a little here on the arrival of the intelligence; and some who bought 
largely on speculation, made a loss instead of gain. Still, there isa 
healthy demand for shipment, at prices considerably higher than a 
month since. 

Indian corn and meal, it is expected, will be admitted into Eng- 
land free of duty, after the next session of Parliament. This will 
doubtless cause considerable export of this article from this country; 
but from what we know of the prejudice of the English people 
against Indian meal! as food, we do not believethe demand will be 
very great for that purpose, at least for several years to come.— 
Strange as it may appear to Americans, nothing but danger of ahso- 
lute starvation will reduce stubbora Johuny bull to feed on mush 
or [ndian bread. 

Liverpool American Provision Market, Oc’. 1, (abridged from 
the cireular of Messrs. J. & C. Kirkpatrick.) —The supply of most 
articles is now quite limited, and new arriva's will meet ready 
sale. Beef we quote an advance of 2s. on previous advices, and 
present rates, at least, will be inaintained through the season. Pork 
is now more inquired for, and the sales of the past month have been 
more extensive than in any previous month this year, The pros- 
pects both for beef and pork are good, and a higher range of prices 
is likely to be maintained for American in the coming season, as 
Ireland will not compete for the supply of our markets with either 
article to any extent—the enlarged home consumption being quite 
adequate to keep prices at such a level there as will exclude her 
from competition in the supply of salted provisions. ‘This is evi- 
denced by the rates at which the navy contract has just been 
concluded—the average price for 8,000 tierces being £6 &s., and for 
14,000 tierces pork, £6 12s.—the tierce in-hboth cases being 326 Ibs. 
—while these rates, though higher than last year’s prices by 22s. 
on beef, and 19s. on pork, are considered too Jow to be remunera- 
tive to the contractors, Cheese is scarce, with brisk demand. ‘The 
only import of consequence, during the month, was 1500 boxes by 
Great Britain, which, being of fine qua'ity and good condition, sold 
at auction, on landing. at from from 50 to 60s., a few dairies bring- 
ihg 62s. (per cwt.) We raise our quotations 5to Gs. Lard, tal- 
low, grease, and butter, are all in good demand, at slightly increased 
prices, with limited supplies on hand. 


THE MARKETS. 

Crxcrxnatt, Oct. 30.—Fiour has sold as high as 4 10 @ 4 25 since 
our last, but is now selling at 3 75@3 87. Wheat, 70 cts.; Corn 
23 @ 25; Oats, 22 @ 2% cis per bu. , 

“Hoes.—Though the season does not seern to have opened, yet 
there has been some large sales. So far, it is supposed, contracts 
have been made amounting to 60,000 or 70,000 hogs at $4. Jt is the 
prevalent opinion that the price will not fall below $4. Drovers. 
rather than sell for less, will pack on their own account. Some 
sales have been made at 3 75, for those weighing under 200 Ibs.” — 
Enquirer. 

CLeveLanD, Oct. 28.—Flour is held at 4 25. 
to 1 374 per bbl. Nochange in other articles 

To.epo, Oct, 23.—Business has been brisk the past week, and 
sales have been made of considerable amounts of wheat and flour. 
We quote wheat 62 @ 86 cts.; Flour, 4 12} @ 4 37}; Salt 1 W@ 
1 25.—Blede. 

New York, Oct. 25.—Flour sells less freely than last week, 
though prices are well maintained. Genesee and best quality of 
western brings 5 44 @ 5 50. Wheat of prime quality brings 1 15 
per bu.; Corn, 65, Oats, 43 ets.; Ashes, 3 88 @ 4 32 per 100 Ihs.— 
Mess pork is in good demand at 13 75 @ 14 00. Lard, 84; West- 
ern dairy butter is 16 @ l8 ets; store packed, 14 @ 15; Ohio, 11 
@ 12}. Cheese is in demand for shipment at 7 @ 8 cts. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. ] 


Salt has advanced 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, 





Oct. 30. 
GRAIN. Povuttry. 
Wheat, full wt., bu.,65 «68 | Turkeys,each, 18 a 2% 
Indian corn, 20 a a Goss, - a . 
Oats, 15 @ ucks, ‘“ 8ait 
ii 5 “ 
PROVISIONS. Chickens 7 a B 
Flour retail, bbl., 2,87} @ Sunpriegs. 

“ - Ibs., 1,75 a 1874 ae 377 a 

“ uckwheat,1,.25 a 2,00 | ead ried, 1,50 a 
Indian meal.bu., 25 @ 31! Peaches,dried, 2,00 a 
Homminy, quart, 3 Potatoes, Wa we 
Beef, hind quarter, * sweet, 3 a 

100lbs,, 250 a 3,00 Hay, ton, 5,00 a 6,0 

“ fore quarter, 2,00 a 2,50 Wood,hard,cord, 1,25 a@ 1,50 
Pork, large hogs, a Salt, bbl., 162 a4 1,75 

“* small, 3,50 a 4,00 : 

Hams,country,!b., 6 a ; 7 SErps. 

“ citycured, 7 a 8 | Clover, bu., 

Lard, Ib., ret, 7 a 8! Timothy, 2,00 a 

« inkgs.or bbls. 6} a Flax, 75 a 81 
Butter, best. rolls, 10 a 12} Woot. 

Y> . gg : , -y ' Common, 9a B 
Cisens ind 6ia 7 | Fineandtbid, 2% a 2% 
Eags, dozen, 6} > | Full blood, , Wa 3 
Maple mugar Ib, 5 @ 6} Ast, (only in barter.) 

* molasses, gal. a ‘ot, 100 Ibs. 2,75 «a 
Honey,comb,lb., 10 a Pearl, 3,50 a 

strained. 12ia 14, Scorched salts, 250 a 





MUSTARD! MUSTARD!!! 


I will pay the highest market price for all the Mustard Seed that is 
offered at my Mustard Manufactory, on Western Row, between 
Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati, where will be found acon- 
stant supply of the best mustard in the western country, put up to 
suit customers, and sent to order. 

ROBERT SAVILL. 


Novy. 1.—3t. 
MN. ¥Y. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
H AVLING taken the commodious store, No. 187, Water street, the 
subscriber is now opening the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
assortment of Agricultural Implements of all kinds ever yet o'Tered 
in this market. Most of these are of a new and highly improved pat- 
tern, warranted to he of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of avery superior finish, and o‘Yered at the lowest 
cash prices. 


SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Such as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats» 
Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Pars- 
nip, Clover and Grass seeds, improved varieties of potatoes. 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND SEIVES- 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaister 
of Paris, &c. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best 
Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories in the United States. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all kinds to the best advantage. 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or im- 
proved implements, seeds, &c., &c., which, if found valuable, extra 
pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water street, New York. 

Nov. 1, 1845. 


A FARM IN EXCHANGE FOR STOCK, &c. 


{ ype of the best farms in Northern Illinois, a little southerly of 

Wisconsin, is ofered at a low price, and stock of various kinds 
would be received in part payment at their cash value in I}linois, 

There are about 1200 acres including a grove of ancient timber of 
about eighty acres. It is a high rolling prairie—soil rich and ready for 
the plow. A creek of spring water runs through the farm, and 
Rock River bouuds iton the East,a mile and a quarter. 300 acres 
are perfect meadow; mills and villages near, and water excellent.— 
The improvements on the place are limited—a house, shanty and a 
little feneing—leaving all to the taste and judgment of the purchaser. 

There are two other farms uear the ceave, tat not so large, which 
1 offer on similar terms. Further particulars may be learned on 
application to the editor of the Ohio Cultivator, or to the subscriber 
at Dixon, Illinois. JOHN THILLABER. 

N. B. The advertiser is carrying on avery large farm near the 
above, and with great satisfaction; and will be gratified to be of ser- 
vice to settlers in that quarter. He would be willing to work the 
large farm on joint account with a good farmer, who has means 
equal! to about half the cost and requisite outlays. 


"500 ACRES OF CORN FOR SALE, 
UITABLE for cattle feeders, located in different parts of Ross 


\O and Clinton counties. For terms, &c., apy to the owner. 


GEO. W. DUNN. at Chiuuicoru. 








Oct. 15—3t. 





ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 
HE undersigned is prepared to analize soils after the most ap- 
proved method. The soil should be selected from the average 
quality of the field. It should be dried in the sun, sifted through a 
hair sieve, and enclosed in writing paper. A pound will be a con- 
venient quantity, but half an ounce will be sufficient; it may he put 
in a bag made of a quarter of a sheet of fine letter paper, and enclos- 
ed in a letter, so that the whole package need not weigh more than 
an ounce, and sent by mail. 

The specimens should be accornpanied by a description of the land, 
an account of the first growth of timber, é&c., of the crops, of their 
order of succession, and of their quantity and quality. 

The charge forthe analysis of one specimen, will be five dollars , 
for three specimens (ifsent at the same time,) ten dollars. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 15, 1845. CHARLES A. RAYMOND, M.D. 

Sixth Street, opposite the Medical College of Ohio. 


FRUIT TREES. 


OR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles north 

of the State House on the Sandusky road, an extensive assort- 
ment of Fruit Trees. comprising the best American and Foreign 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines and Quinces, together with Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubbery, Grape Vines, Goosberries, Raspberries and Strawberries. 
Also a fine variety of Roses, Bulbs, &c. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to. Trees carefully 
packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names 
of fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such 
cases those only wil be sent of the most approved kinds, and when 
required, such as ripen in succession. 

Se JOHN FISHER. 


ptember 15, 1845.—5t 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 


[ Rochester, N. Y.] 


YHE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fruit trees of different aces 

and kinds, thoroughly tested upon bearing trees in the city and 

vicinity. Also a good assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders heing 
faithfully executed, and the trees will be carefully packed and for- 
warded to any address. We can also furnish any amount of scions 
and young stock for nurseries at the west. All orders must be ac- 
companied by cash, or if a credit is desired, a good reference. 

BISSEL & HOOKER. 

Refer to M. B. Bateham, Columbus, O. 





COLUMBUS NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 


OHN BURR offers for sale at this establishment over 1600 peach 
trees of the choicest varieties, about 700 choicest kinds of cherry 
trees;a few of the most select varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Apricots, Quinces and Grape-vines; many varieties of Strawberry 
plants, embracing varieties not surpassed in quality, flavor, size or 
roductiveness; a'so, Filberts, Currants, Raspberries, Asparagus and 
heubarb roots; 100 varieties Chinese, Tea, rbon, Norsitte, Mi- 


crophylla, Multifiora and Garden Roses, Springas, Atheas. Lilacs, 

Gudder Rose or Snowba!!, Double Flowring Almond, Honeysuckles, 

Calicanthers, Hydrangeas, White Fragrant Chinese Peonias. 
South st. } mile east of Columbus. 








